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the table with a tremenduous force. "Silence! 
M. Choinacki-7-I will be heard." 

"By-nnd-bye, then;" Tie replied, with a sting- 
in" tone of bitterness. ' ' Damnation 1 what right 
have you to be here? But we can't heed you now 
— wait a bit." 

I placed myself between them, pushing away 
the table as I did so; deprived ot that support, 
Boyno fell entirely exhausted and apathetic, and 
Chojnacki, startled, drew back a pace or two. 

"In God's name, M. Boyno, M. Chojnacki, lis- 
ten to me for one minute ! then I am willing to 
leave this room as one who never entered it-. No 
prying curiosity has led me here, but a sacred 
trust has been imposed upon me by another per- 
soiirand to fulfil it, I am now before you." 

I then took out the sealed paper and handed it 
to Boyno, whoaeliand shook like that of a palsied 
man as he-reached to take it. 
• "On my word of honor as an English gentle- 
man, this and no other reason, has led me here 
to-night. Enough— I have done my duty, and 
when that letter is read, M. Boyno, M. Chojnacki, 
I will have the honor to wish you a very good 
evening." 

Boyno held out bis thin hand. 

"Brocklcbanke," he said, in a pitiful, weary 
voice, "you have showed me kindness and you 
are a- good fellow; you will not miss me, yet I 
have no other friend. Adieu!" 

I wrung his hand, and taking the lamp ofl' the 
bracket, held it before him. 
■ "Now, if you please, M. Boyno, read this let- 
ter." 

He took it up with a ghastly smile, and, with 
out looking at the wriiing outside, broke the 
seal. There was a deep silence in the room. At 
one end stood Chojnacki with folded arms and 
knitted brows, under which his dark eyes glared 
fiercely at Boyno's sallow face, which worked 
convulsively as he read, while large drops of per- 
spiration gathered on his forehead. I was out- 
wardly most calm, but inwardly burning with im- 
patience to see the end of this strange Scene. 

Then came a wild gasping cry; such a cry ot 

passion, surprise, remorse, supplication, as I 

shall never forget to my dying day; and Boyno 

started to his feet and threw out his arms, say- 

■'ing:"" ^ ,;-. ■ 

"Merciful Christ, torgiye us both I Brother, 
we have sinned in the sigbtofheaven and against 
each other for ten long years; but it is ended 
now. Tou have done me no wrong, and I have 
been cursed without a cause. We have both 
hated, hated— how well we have hated ! and all 
for nothing." 

. The paper dropped from his hand, and he fell 
on the floor with a weird, unearthly laugh, for 
the fever had touched his brain. 

To he Continued. 
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THE SCHOLARS OP RAPHAEL. 



The Voge Parisienne gives the following de- 
tails of the system by which La Diva Patti learns 
a new opera. Her brother-in-law is her master. 
Wherever she resides a piano is always placed in 
a room next to the private apartment, so that 
every note played ou it can be heard by her. 
When a \\&v! partition is to be learnt by her, her 
brother-in-law, without warning her beforehand, 
plays whatever airs he thinks likely to please her; 
and as though he were only playing for his own 
amusement, recommences the same air three or 
four times. Adelina's voice is soon heard in the 
next room, as it were echoing the motif. The 
professor continues, and perhaps sings the tenor, 
while he plays soprano onthep:ano. This sel- 
dom lasts many minutes. The door of the draw- 
ing room is opened by Patti, singing all the 
while; she takes her brother-in-law's place at the 
piano, and now, thoroughly excited, studies the 
partition with all the ardor of her artist nature. 
In two days Adelina Icnows tlie music us well as 
the libretto of a whole opera, and performs her 
part in it at the Italiens within a weak of having 
fii-s't Teceived the score, -with what triumphant 
stfccesswe~ueed not relate.- 



We have already had occasion to observe the 
great number of scholars, some of them older 
than himself, who had assembled round Raphael, 
and the unusual harmony in which they lived to- 
gether. Vasari relates that, when he went to 
court, a train of fifty painters attended on him 
iVom his own house to the Vaticar. They came 
from every part of Italy: from Florence, Milan, 
Venice, Bologna, Ferrara, Naples, and even fVom 
bSyond the Alps, to study under the .grefit Roman 
master. Many of them assisted^ with more or 
less skill, in the execution of his' great works in 
fresco; some imitated him in one thing, some in 
another; but the unrivalled charm of Raphael's 
productions lies in the impress of the mind which 
produced them ; this he could not impart to others. 
Those who followed servilely a particular manner 
of conception and drawing, which they called 
"Raphael's style," degenerated into Insipidity 
and littleness. Those who had original power 
deviated into exaggerations and perversities. 
Not one among them approached Jdm. Some 
caught a faint reflection of his grace, some of his 
power ;-but they turned it to other purposes; they 
worked in a diflferent spirit; they followed the 
fashion of the hour. While he lived his noble 
aims elevated them, but when he died they fell 
away, one after another. The lavish and magnifi- 
cent Pope Leo X. was succeeded in 1521 by Adrian 
VI., a man conscientious even to severity, sparing 
even to asceticism, and without any sympathies 
either for art or artists. During his short pbhtiti- 
cate of two years all the works in the Vatican 
and St. Peter's were suspended, the poor painters 
were starving, and the dreadful pestilence which 
raged in 1523 drove many from the city. Under 
Clement Vll., one of the Medici, 'arid riephew'df: 
Leo X., the arts for a time revived; but the sack" 
of Rome by the barbarous soldiery of Bourbon in 
1527 completed the dispersion of the artists who 
had flocked to the capital: each returning to his 
native country or city, became also a teacher; and 
thus what was called "Raphael's School," or the 
"Roman School," was spread from one end of 
Italy to the other. 

Raphael had left by his will his two favorite 
scholars, Gian Francesco Penni and Giulio Ro- 
mano, as executors, and to them he bequeathed 
the task of completing his nnflnished works. 

Gian Francesco Penni, called Pi Fattore, was 
his beloved and conflc'ential pupil, and had assist- 
ed him much, particularly in preparing his car- 
toons; but everything he executed fVora his own 
mind, and after Raphael's death has, with much 
tenderness and Sajfcelesque grace, a sort of ffee- 
bleness more of mind than hand. His pictm-es 
are very rare. He died in 1528. 

His brother Luca Penni was in England for 
some years in the service Of Henry VHL, and em- 
ployed by Wolsey in decorating his palace at 
Hampton Court; some remains of his performances 
there were still to be seen . in the middle of the 
lastcentm-y; but Horace Walpole's riotibuthaV 
Lucca Penni executed those three singular pic- 
tures, the Field ol the Cloth of Gold, the Battle of 
the Spurs, and the Embarkation of Honry VHI., 
appears to be quite unfounded. 

GiuUo pippi, surnamed, from the place of his 
birth, II Romano, and generally styled Giouo. 



Romano, was also much beloved by Raphael, and 
of all his scholars the most distinguished for orig- 
inal power. While under the influence of Ra- 
phael's mind, he imitated his manner and copied 
his pictures so successfully, that it is sometimes 
difficult for the best judges to distinguish the dif- 
ference of hand. The Julius II. in our National 
Gallery is an instance. After Raphael's death, 
he abandoned himself to his own luxuriant ge- 
nius. He lost the simplicity, the grace, the 
chaste and elevated feeling, which had character- 
ized his master. He became strongly imbued 
with the then reigning taste for classical and my- 
thological subjects, which he treated not exactly 
in a classica,l spirit, but with great boldness and 
fire, both in conception anil execution.,,. He;; did 
not 'excel in religious subjects. If he had to paint 
the Virgin, he gave her the air and form of a 
commanding Juno; if a Saviour, he was like a 
Roman emperor; the apostles in his pictures 
are like heathen philosophers; but when he had 
to deal with gods and Titans, he was in Wa ele- 
ment. 

For four years after the death of Raphael he 
was chiefly occupied in completing his master's 
unfinished works; at the end of that time he went 
to Mantua and entered the service of the Duke 
Gonzaga, as painter and architect. He designed 
for him a splendid palace called the Palazzo del 
Te, which he decorated with frescoes in a grand 
but coarse style. In one saloon he represented 
Jupiter vanquishing the giants; in another, the 
history of Psyche. Everywhere we see great 
luxuriance of fancy, wonderM power of drawing, 
and a bold, large style of treatment; but great 
coarseness of imagination, red, heavy coloring, 
and a pagan rather than a classical taste. 

In character, Giulio Romano was a man of gen- 
erous mind; princely in his style of living; an 
accomplished courtier, yet commanding respect 
by a lofty sense ot his own dignity as an artist. 
He amassed great riches in the' service of the 
Duke- Gonzaga, ancl Spient:hiS,l{te.a;t Mantiia:; His 
most important works are "to-be found in the pal- 
aces and churches cl the city. 

When Charles I. purchased the entire collection 
of the Dukes of Mantua, in 1629, there were among 
them many pictures by Giulio Romano. One of 
them was the admirable copy of Raphael's fresco 
of the battle between Constantine and Maxentius, 
now in the guard-room at Hamptou Court. In the 
same gallery are seven others, all mythological, • 
and characteristic certainly, but by no means fa- 
vorable specimens ol his genius; they have be- - 
sides been coarsely painted over by some restorer, 
so as to retain no trace of the original workman- 
ship. The most important picture which came 
into the possession of King Charles was a Nativi- 
ty, a Urge altar-piece, which, alter the king's 
death, was sold into France. It is now in the 
Louvre (1075). A very pretty little picture is the 
Venus persuading Vulcan to foige the arrows ot 
Cupid; also in the Louvre (1077). Engravings 
after Giulio Romano are very commonly met 
with. 

Giulio -Romano was invited by Francis I. to 
undertake the decoration of his palace- at Fon- 
tamebleau; but, not being able to leave Mantua, 
he sent bis pupil' Priinaticclo, who covered the 
walls with frescoes and arabesque, much ln°-the 
manner of those in the Palazzo del- Te; that is to 
say, with gods and. goddesses, fauns,- satyrs, ^ 
nymphs, Cupids, Cyclops,. Titans, in a style as 
remote from that of Raphael nSbiaft- well be imag- 
ined, and yet not destitute' of a-c^rtdngj^n^eiuy- 
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Primaticcio, Nicolo del Abate, Eosso, and 
-othora who worked with them, are designated in 
•the historj' of art as the " Pontainebleau School," 
of which Primaticcio is considered the chief. 

GriovANNi DA TTdine, who excclied in painting 
■animals, flowers, and still lite, was Raphael's 
chief assistant in the tanious arabesques of the 
Vatican. 

Pebino del Vaga, another ot Eaphael's 
scholars, carried his style to Genoa, where he 
was chiefly employed; and Andrea di Salerno, 
a far more charming painter, who was at Home 
but a short time, hasleft many pictures atNaples, 
nearer to Baphael in point of feeling than those 
of other. scholars who had = studied under, his, eye 
tor yeafs.,^ jA,u^rea;seemsali6.tb%feye'bfi^^^^^ allied, 
to his master in- mipd afld-chai'acter,' fbr Eapiiael 
parted'tfohrhim with deep regret. 

PoLiboRO Caldara, called from the place of his 
birth Polidoro da Carravaggio, was a poor boy 
who had been employed by the fresco painters in 
the Vatican to carry the wet mortar, and aftei-- 
wards to grind their colors. He learned to ad- 
mU-e, then to emulate what he saw, and Eaphael 
encouraged and aided him by his instructions. 
The bent of Polidoro's genius, as it developed it- 
self, was a curious and interesting compound of 
his two vocations. He had been a mason, or 
what wo should call a bricltlayer's boy, for the 
first twenty years ot his lile. From building 
houses he took to decorating them, and irom an 
early familiarity with the remains of antiquity Ij'- 
Ing around him, the mind ot the uneducated me- 
chanic became unconsciously imbued with the 
very spirit of antiquity; not one of Eai)hael's 
scholars was so diatinguishea for a classical puri- 
ty ot taste as Polidoro. He painted chiefly in 
chiaro'scuro (that is, in two colore, light and 
shade) friezes, composed of processions of figures, 
such as we see in the ancient bas-reUelS, s$.a and 
river gods, iritons, bacchantes, fauns, 3ato!rs,,ea-: 
pids. At H^ptpjJt Com-t: there arc six pieces of 
a smafl nar^p3iiii-i6ise(i«jJi'ese"fttfii^'bby^ alrid ani-. 
mals, which appareiitly formed the top of a bed- 
stead or some other piece of furniture; these will 
give some famt idea of the decorative style of 
Polidoro. This painter was much employed at 
Naples, and afterwards at Messina, where he was 
assassinated by one of his servants for the sake 
of his money. 

Pelleorino da Modena, an excellent painter, 
and one of Raphael's most valuable assistants in 
his Scriptural subjects, carried the "Roman 
School " to Modena. 

At this time there was in Ferrara a school. of 
painters very peculiar in stylo, distinguished 
chiefly by extreme elegance of execution, a mini- 
ature-like neatness in the details, and deep, vig- 
orous, contrasted colors— as intense crimson, 
vivid green, brilliant white, approxunated;— a 
little grotesque in ponit of taste,, and rather like 
the very early German school in feeling and treat- 
ment, but more grace and ideality. There is a 
picture in oui- National Gallery by Mazzolino da 
Ferrara (No. 82), which will give a very good 
idea of this style,;both in its beauties and Us sin- 
gularities. 

One of these_Ferrarese pamt'era, Besyenuto 
Garofalo, studiedTor'sofinB timcM RSmfe iiithe 
school of Raphael, but it does iiot appear that he 
assisted, like most of the other students, In any of 
his works. He was older than Raphael, and al- 
ready advanced in his, art before he went to 
Rome; but while there he knew how to proSt by 
the Jil^h^r principles whlph were laid down, and 



studied assiduously; with a larger, freer stj'le of 
drawing, and a certain elevation in the exprrtssion 
of his heads acquked in the school of Raphael, he 
combined the glowing color which characterized 
the first painters of his native city. There is a 
small pictm-e by Garofalo in our National Gallery 
(No. 81), which is a very fair example of his style. 
The subject is a Vision of St. Augustine, rendered 
still more poetical by the introduction of the Vir- 
gin and Child above, and the figure of St. Cather- 
ine, who stands behind the saint. Garolalo's 
small pictures are not uncommon ; his large pic- 
tures are chiefly confined to Ferrara and the 
churches around it. 

Tibaldi of Bologna, Innooenza da Imola, and 
cTiMoiKODSDELt.iy-ViTEi'^ were also painters of tfie 
Roman school, wfidse'works are very seldom .pjet 
with in England. 

Another painter, who must not be omitted, was 
GiuLio Clovio. He was originally a monk, and 
began by imitating the miniatures in the illumin- 
ated missals and psalm-books used in the church. 
He then studied at Rome, and was particularly 
indebted to Michael Angelo and Giallo Romano. 
His works are a proof that greatness and correct- 
ness of style do not depend on size and space; 
for into a few inches square, into the arabesque 
ornaments round a page of manuscript, he could 
throw a feeling of the sublime and beautiful wor- 
thy of the great masters of art. The vigor and 
precision of his drawing in the most diminutive 
figures, the imaginative beauty of some of his 
tiny compositions (for Giulio was np copyist,) is 
almost inconceivable. His works were enormous- 
ly paid, and executed only for sovereign princes 
and rich prelates. Fifteen years of his lite were 
spent in the service of Pope Paul III. (1534-1549) 
for-whom his finest productions were executed. 
He died in 1578, at the age of eighty. 

Besides the Italians, many painters came from 
beyond the Alps to place themselves under the 
tuition of Raphael; among these were Bernaiid 
vpn Orlay from Brussels, MichaJrCoxcis (rom 
jlechlln. and George, Penz'from Nuremberg. But 
the influence of Raphael's mind and style is not 
very apparent in any of these painters, of whom 
we shall have more to say hereafter. By George 
Fenz, there la a beautiful portrait ot Erasmus in 
the Royal Gallery at Windsor. 

Pedro Campana, who was a great favorite of 
Charles V., carried the principles of the Roman 
school into Spain. 

On the whole, we may say that while Eaphael 
and Michael Angelo displayed in all they did the 
Inspiration of genius, their scholars and imitators 
inundated all Italy with mediocrity : 

" Art with hollow forms was fed. 
But the soul of art lay dead." 



The anachronisms of some painters were re- 
markable. In one piece, Joseph, the husband of 
the Blessed Virgin, is represented as a carpenter, 
employing his art in making a confessional. In 
another, the Blessnd Virgin is represented 
playing with a cat and parroquet, and ready to 
help herself to coffee from an engraved cofl'ee 
pot. A Neapolitan artist represented this Holy 
Family, during tlieir. Egyptian migration, pass- 
ing theNlle in, a barge as richly ornamented as 
tfiat'oi'ClebpSlra. ''■. , 

LanlVanc painted churchmen in their robes at 
the feet of the.Saviour, when an infant, and Paul 
Veronese introduced several Benedictines among 
the guests at the feast of Caana, while Tintorial 
arms the Hebrews, wh'ile picking manna in the 
desert, with modern firearms. 
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Twenty Melodic Exercises, in form of Solfeggios, 
for Sopra.ioand Mezzo-Soprano Voices, inteuded 
a^ Studies to acquire the Art of Singing. By 
Carlo Bassinl wm. Hall & Son, 643 Broadway, 

N.Y. : 

Signer Carlo Bassini has been, for many years, 
the most eminent educator of the voice in Ame- 
rica. He has made the human voice a special 
study; he is thoroughly familiar with its physi- 
ology, with all the intricate and delicate points 
which constitute Us exquisite machinery; and 
his intimate knowledge of cause, and effect ena- 
bles him to handle that fine strong organ, aa^ 
li-eely and with »? much certainty as the ilrst- 
class surgeon wields the scalpel in :n"anipulatiiig : 
a subject, 

This profound knowledge ol the mechanism of 
the voice enables Signer Bassini to mould un-. 
formed voices, to heal the wounds caused by bad 
instruction, to develope the best qualities of such 
as come under his supervision and unite the reg-. 
isters in one smooth and equalized compass. 

Bassini's " System of Vocal Instruction " Is a 
text book all over the United States. It is so, 
thorough, so comprehensive and the results are 
so appreciable to all, that it is now in universal 
demand. 

The twenty melodic exercises under notice, are 
a continuation of that system, carrying outj in 
extenso, one of its most important features, the 
practical illustration, in fact, ol all that has gone 
before. They bring into use all the elementary 
principles, and perfect that which the earlier stu- 
dies began. These Melodic E.xercises must not. 
be mistaken for mere solfeggios; even in their 
use they are essentially difi'erent. Sohfeggios are ' 
intended tor earlier study to be vocalized on the 
vowel sound jlft, while these exercises are sung 
in connection with the Italian names of the seven 
notes. We have always condemned the practice 
of vocalizing exclusively upon Ah, &s it bestows 
undue attention upon that open sound, to the ne- 
glect of the closed sounds which so greatly need 
that practice which would serve to equalize or 
nearly equalize the consonant with the vowel 
sounds. 

Some of tlieso exercises are specially beautiful - 
as well as useful, a minglmg of the dulce el utile, 
which secures.the interest as well as the improve- 
ment of the student. The various styles devel- 
oped in these exercises render them invaluable in 
an educational point of view, as they tend to en- 
large the intelligence and the appreciation, and . 
at the same time tbrm the taste ot the pupil. 
They must be studied carefully with reference to 
the innumerable marks of expression, and forms 
of ornamentation. Upon the minute accuracy 
with which these are accomplished depends the 
actual sterling advancement of the pupil; any 
evasion or slurring in these respects is time and 
ettbrt utterly wasted, while, on the other hand, a 
close and patient, investigation, and a minutely 
faithftU execution ot them, will gi\'Jf'tin6^ijected 
power and facility, and open to the students the 
means and resources by which great artists pro- 
duce their most brilliant and profound effects. 

We think highly of these Melodic Ej:pi'eis''. 
and can commend them to teachers aiid students. 
They are destined, we think, to great populjirity 



